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This  is  the  time  of  year  when  a  consumer's  fancy  is  likely  to  turn  to 
thoughts  of  cooling  drinks.     Tomato  juice,  as  I  mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago, 
is  on  the  good  books  of  the  nutrition  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, as  an  excellent  summer  drink,  especially  with  a  bit  of  salt  added  to 
give  back  to  the  blood  some  of  the  salt  that  is  lost  in  our  hot-weather  cool- 
ing system. 

One  of  the  questions  careful  consumers  most  often  ask  about  tomato 
juice  is  whether  any  of  the  money  they  sioend  for  tomato  juice  is  invested 
m  added  water,  and  if  so  how  much. 

The^  answer  to  that  one  comes  from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
whose  job  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  on  food  that  passes  in^interstate  commerce. 
Their  definition  of  tomato  juice  is  "the  unconcentrated,  pasteurized  product, 
consisting  of  the  liquid,  with  a  substantial  portion  of  the  pulp,  expressed 
from  ripe  tomatoes,  with  or  without  the  application  of  heat  and  with' or  with- 
out the  addition  of  salt." 

As  we  can  see  from  that  definition,  no  water  can  be  added  to  tomato 

juice.    Of  course  there's  lots  of  water  in  the  natural  juice.    The  contents 

of  the  can  that  passes  in  interstate  commerce  must  all  be  the  actual  product 
of  the  tomato . 


But  tomato  juice  that  meets  that  definition  can  still  vary  in  quality. 
Tomato  juice  that  meets  the  quality  standards  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  the  De-oartment  of  Agriculture  for  "Grade  A"  is  different  from 
"Grade  C"  tomato  juice. 

Grade  A  or  "Pancy"  tomato  juice  should  first  of  all  have  the  flavor 
typical  of  good  ripe  tomatoes.     That  counts  most  of  all.    Then  color  counts 
a  lot.    Por  Grade  A  the  color  should  be  good  and  red.     The  consistency  of 
Grade  A  tomato  juice  should  be  about  like  milk  —  and  should  not  separate 
easily. 

If  you're  opening  a  can  of  Grade  A,  you  shouldn't  be  able  to  pour 
off  a  lot  of  clear  watery  looking  juice  at  the  top  and  then  find  it  thick 


at  the  bottom.  Besides  all  those  characteristics,  Grade  A  tomato  juic 
practically  no  defects  —  such  as  bits  of  skin  or  seeds  in  the  juice. 
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The  differences  "between  Grade  A  and  Grade  C  tomato  juice  are  not  in 
food  value.     The  only  possible  distinctions  between  the  two  grades  are  in 
attractiveness  or  palatability .     Consumers  who  can  get  Grade  C  at  a  lower 
price  and  make  good  use  of  it,  may  do  it  with  a  clear  nutritional  conscience. 

Most  consumers  find  that  the  standard  of  tomato  juice  on  the  market 
has  been  kept  consistently  high.     Its  popularity  is  increasing  rapidly.  Ten 
years  ago  tomato  juice  was  such  a  rarity  on  the  market  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  no  records  of  how  much  was  packed.     In  1929  the  "pack"  con- 
sisted of  just  165,000  cases  for  the  year.    By  last  year  it  had  jumped  up  to 
more  than  8  million  cases  of  tomato  juice  put  up  in  the  year.     That  seems  to 
mean  that  consumers  are  drinking  almost  50  times  as  much  tomato  juice  as  they 
did  in  1929.    And  when  you  realize  that  1929  was  a  boom  year  and  that  people 
went  on  using  more  and  more  tomato  juice  right  through  the  depression,  the 
increase  looks  even  more  startling. 

Tomato  juice  probably  comes  into  comparatively  few  homes,  even  now,  by 
the  case  lot,   so  let's  figure  how  many  cans  the  8,171,000  cases  packed  last 
year  amount  to.    A  case  is  24  cans  and  the  average  size  of  the  cans  seems  to 
be  about  18  ounces,  so  that  means  that  in  1935  nearly  200  million  18-ounce 
cans  of  tomato  juice  went  onto  the  market. 

Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  talk  about  tomato  juice  — all 
about  its  fine  contribution  to  the  diet  of  Vitamin  C  and  the  other  vitamins 
and  minerals  —  because  it 1  s  a  mighty  tempting  subject  on  a  day  like  this. 
Bat  there's  another  little  purchasing  question  we  had  in  mind  to  answer  today. 
It's  about  oranges,   and  the  question  is  whether  oranges  that  have  been  waxed 
are  bad  for  us. 

The  answer  to  that  one  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  simply 
"no".    Waxing  oranges  is  one  of  the  less  common  methods  of  treating  oranges 
so  as  to  prevent  decay  from  blue  mold,  which  is  among  the  worst  wasters  that 
attack  oranges  on  the  way  to  market.     Waxing  has  no  effect  on  the  internal 
quality  of  the  orange,  except  possibly  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  evaporation 
and  thereby  keep  more  of  the  juice  of  the  orange.     That's  an  effect  that 
should  not  arouse  objections  from  any  consumer. 

The  most  common  method  of  protecting  oranges  from  mold  is  washing  the 
oranges  in  a  borax  solution.     It  does  the  same  trick  in  protecting  the  fruit 
against  decay.     There's  nothing  to  worry  about  with  either  method  if  you're 
only  going  to  use  the  inside  of  the  fruit.    Of  course,  if  you're  planning  to 
make  orange  marmalade,  you  just  wash  the  oranges  thoroughly  and  go  ahead. 
Certainly  nobody  would  want  to  stop  a  lady  from  making  orange  marmalade. 

That's  all  today  of  our  consumer  facts  answering  some  common  questions 
consumers  ask  about  their  buying  problems. 
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